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a more severe law continued. In 1851 Dow was
elected mayor of Portland, and the city council
at once made him chairman of a committee to
visit the legislature and urge the passage of a
law "stringent in its provisions and summary in
its processes" which would make it possible to
drive the illegal liquor traffic from the city. Dow
drew up the bill he desired, and, May 26, 1851,
was given a public hearing at Augusta in the
House of Representatives. So convinced was
the legislature that Dow had the popular senti-
ment of the state behind him that his bill prompt-
ly passed both houses by large majorities, and,
June 2, 1851, was signed by Gov. Hubbard.
Backed by this legislation, Dow returned to
Portland and summarily cleaned up the city,
despite some interesting opposition. With the
passage of the "Maine Law" his reputation as a
temperance reformer became world-wide. Ex-
tensive speaking tours throughout the North fol-
lowed, and in 1853 he served as president of the
World's Temperance Convention in New York
City.

Again elected mayor of Portland in 1855, he
was scarcely in office when there occurred the
"June riot," the work of elements within the city
hostile to prohibition. In the reaction which fol-
lowed this unfortunate affair the "Maine Law"
was repealed by the legislature, but the popular
sentiment of the state was in favor of prohibi-
tion and in 1858 it was again enacted. In 1857,
at the request of the United Kingdom Alliance,
Dow had visited England and lectured widely on
prohibition.

On the outbreak of the Civil War, Dow, whose
hostility to slavery had been only less than his
opposition to the liquor traffic, offered his ser-
vices to his state, and in the fall of 1861 became
colonel of the I3th Regiment of Maine Volun-
teers. In February 1862, he joined Gen. But-
ler's command and went to the Gulf Department,
where he was commissioned a brigadier-general
of volunteers on Apr. 28, 1862. At the battle of
Port Hudson he was twice wounded, and while
recuperating in a private home within the Union
lines was captured by the enemy and spent eight
months as a prisoner in Libby prison, Richmond,
and at Mobile. Eventually, Mar. 14, 1864, he
was exchanged for Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. Tempo-
rarily broken in health he returned to Portland,
and resigned from the army on Nov. 30, 1864.
Following the war, he wrote and spoke exten-
sively in behalf of prohibition, not only traveling
throughout the United States but, in 1866-67
and 1873-75, again visiting Great Britain. In
1880 he ran for president of the United States as
the candidate of the Prohibition party, receiving
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10,305 votes. Four years later the people ap-
proved a prohibitory amendment to the state
constitution and in the campaign for this amend-
ment he took an active part, although then eighty
years of age. He died in Portland, retaining to
the end an active and vigorous interest in the
cause he had done so much by his zeal and cour-
age to further.

[Dow's autobiography, The Reminiscences of Neat
Dow, Recollections of Eighty Years (1898) ; H. S.
Clubb, The Maine Liquor Law, its Origin, History and
Results, including a Life of Hon. Neal Dow (1856) ;
a campaign biography by T. W. Organ, Biog. Sketch of
Gen. Neal Dow (1880) ; A. A. Miner, "Neal Dow and
his Life Work," New England Mag., June 1894 ; Inti-
mate pictures of Dow in his later years by Frances E.
Willard, "Neal Dow's Ninetieth Birthday" and Mrs.
Jos. Cook, "Neal Dow as Guest and Host," Our Day,
Jan., Feb. and July, Aug. 1 894, respectively.]

DOWELL, GREENSVILLE (Sept. i, 1822-
June 9, 1881), surgeon, son of James and Fran-
ces (Dalton) Dowell, was born in Albemarle
County, Va., his parents' home, where he at-
tended the local schools and pursued private
study with more than usual success. He attend-
ed medical lectures at the University of Louis-
ville (1845-46) and at Jefferson Medical Col-
lege, receiving the M.D. degree in 1847. He
began the practise of his profession at Como,
Miss., where on June 29, 1849, he married his
first wife, Sarah Zelinda, daughter of John H.
White of that place. He practised successively
at Memphis, Tenn., and in Gonzales and Bra-
zoria counties, Tex. (1853). In 1863 he en-
tered the Confederate army and served first as
surgeon of Cook's Heavy Artillery and later
as surgeon-in-chief of the hospital department.
After the war he lived at Galveston, Tex., until
the end of his life, and in this city acquired a
leading professional position. For two years he
was professor of anatomy at the Medical Depart-
ment of Soule University and he became lec-
turer in surgery when that institution became the
Texas Medical College. He was in charge of
the Galveston Hospital for many years, which
under government contract cared for marine pa-
tients. Though remote from the larger medical
centers he managed to publish many papers of
worth, and in 1869 founded the Galveston Medi-
cal Journal. He had charge of the campaign
against yellow fever in Vicksburg, Miss., in 1878,
being himself immune to the disease from an
early attack. In 1868 he married, as his second
wife, Mrs. Laura Baker Hutchinson of Gal-
veston.

He is remembered chiefly for his monograph,
Yellow Fever and Malarial Diseases, embracing
a History of the Epidemics of Yellow Fever in
Texas (1876), a text which revealed logical ap-
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